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KOSCIUSZKO 


AMERICA SPEAKS TO POLAND. . . 


HERE is so close a tie both in blood and faith 

between Polish and American peoples—each has 
given the other so much of its strength and national 
character — that a more fitting recognition of their 
common bond could scarcely be found than in this 
salute to the flag of freedom. 

Historically, the two countries have trod much the 
same path in their search for statehood. And his- 
torically, too, they have sprung to one another’s aid 
when disaster threatened. 

The Polish Constitution of 1791 came into being 
but four years after the American Constitution was 
framed, These were 
two of the great char- 
ters of man’s decla- 
ration of rights. They 
were predicated upon 
the common man’s 
insistence to be free 
of tyranny and the 
right to determine 
the manner of his na- 
tional existence. 
They were the begin- 
nings of what we call 
today the democratic 
way of life. 

The course of de- 
docracy in Poland 
has staggered under 
almost insuperable 
odds. Yet, the flame 
of freedom has never 
died. Through the 
dark, endless years of 
oppression, when the 
prospect of a free Poland seemed but the fragile 
dream of zealots, the one inextinguishable idea has 
persisted. Its symbol was Polish Constitution Day 
— May 3. 

Poland continued to breed her scholars, artists, 
statesmen and soldiers. When they could not wage 
war for freedom in Poland, they fought for freedom 
and enlightenment elsewhere in the world. Out of 
the depths of her suffering Poland gave the world a 
Kosciuszko, a Pulaski, a Chopin, a Paderewski, a 
Malinowski. When the day came, two decades ago, 
to re-create the Polish State, Poland was equal to 
her opportunity. 

Now, today, the whole world is plunged in a bitter 
struggle to maintain those same principles of human 
decency for which Poland has traditionally stood. 

The whole world of the thousand million people 
who despise tyranny has sworn that Nazism and its 
kindred doctrines shall be crushed. Old enmities, 
suspicions and prejudices have been swept aside to 
form one overwhelming united front. 

The soldiers of Poland, some 200,000 strong, re- 
membering the rape of their homeland. are in the 
battle today on a dozen fronts. 


ALLIED COLORS ON PARADE IN SCOTLAND 


Address by Attorney General Francis Biddle 


The Poles have not surrendered. They have signed 
no armistice. Their government, under General 
Sikorski, is in London where it directs the far-flung 
activities of the Polish Army which is still fighting 
Hitler. The first Polish Corps, outfitted by the Bri- 
tish, numbers some 42,000 officers and men. Fifteen 
thousand Poles are in the R.A.F., serving both as 
pilots and ground crews. Other large detachments 
serving with the British are to be found in Africa 
and the Near East. 

Of equal, if not greater significance, is the fact that 
from six to eight Polish divisions, consisting of near- 
ly 100,000 men, are 
preparing to fight 
side by side with 
their erstwhile enem- 
ies, the Russians. 

Nor have the cruel- 
ties of the Nazi con- 
querors broken the 
spirit of the people 
still in Poland. It is 
estimated that more 
than 200,000 Poles 
perished in the de- 
fense of their home- 
land. A million have 
died of starvation, 
disease and the rigors 
of the concentration 
camp. Over a million 
have been delivered 
as slaves to German 
farmers and industri- 
alists. Yet the Poles 
still resist. They pub- 
lish more than 100 small “underground” newspapers, 
the mere reading of which is punishable by death. 
Bands of Poles, armed with what crude weapons 
they can find carry on a ceaseless guerrilla warfare. 
Roads and bridges are destroyed every day, trains 
are wrecked, communication lines are crippled. Po- 
lish hostages are mowed down by Nazi firing squads. 
Yet the flame of freedom cannot be put out. The 
spirit of Poland cannot be conquered, The triumph 
of such a people is certain. 

After the war, we must win the peace. And that 
must be a peace built upon principles which will en- 
dure for ever. It must never again be possible for 
greed, the lust for power, the cosmic ambitions of a 
cunning madman to check mankind’s ordained prog- 
ress toward freedom and contentment. In order to 
flourish, such a peace must have a world in which 
the frictions and injustices which engender wars 
cannot thrive. And such a world cannot be built by 
one or two nations alone. It must be the labor of all. 

The framework of that peace already has been 
drawn. It is proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter and 
endorsed in the Declaration by the United Nations. 

(Please turn to page 10) 
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By PROF. STEPHEN P. MIZWA 


Executive Director of the Kosciuszko Foundation 


THE UNITED STATES 


O THE CAUSE of American independence 

Kosciuszko contributed three things; scientific 
knowledge, most desirable traits of human charac- 
ter, and an unalloyed and unwavering enthusiasm 
for the cause of liberty. His contribution found most 
effective expression at Saratoga, at West Point and 
with the Army of the South under the command of 
General Greene. 

The fortification of the Heights of West Point was 
his longest and probably the most important under- 
taking in America, upon which he was engaged from 
March, 1778, till August, 1780. General Washington 
himself makes this clear in a communication to 
General Putnam, the commander of West Point, 
which reads as follows: 

“Head-Quarters, 2nd December, 1777. 

“Dear Sir: — The importance of the Hudson River 
in the present contest, and the necessity of defending 
it, are subjects which have been so frequently and 
fully discussed, and are so well understood, that it 
is unnecessary to enlarge upon them. These facts at 
once appear, when it is considered that it runs 
through a whole State; that it is the only passage by 
which the enemy from New York, or any part of our 
coast, can ever hope to cooperate with an army from 
Canada; that the possession of it is indispensably 
essential to preserve the communication between the 
Eastern, Middle, and Southern States; and further, 
that upon its security, in a great measure, depend 
our chief supplies of flour for the subsistence of such 
forces as we may have occasion for, in the course of 
the war... These facts are familiar to all; they are 
familiar to you. I therefore request you, in the most 
urgent terms, to turn your most serious and active 
attention to this infinitely important object. Seize 
the present opportunity and employ your whole force 
and all the means in your power for erecting and 
completing, as far as it shall be possible, such works 


KOSCIUSZKO'S GARDEN AT WEST POINT 


MONUMENT IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


and obstructions as may be necessary to defend and 
secure the river against any future attempt of the 
enemy.” 

Kosciuszko came to West Point on March 26, 1778. 
Within two years he made West Point impregnable. 
“Until 1778", writes George Bancroft, the historian, 
“West Point was a solitude, nearly inaccessible ; now 
it was covered by fortresses with numerous redoubts, 
constructed chieflly under the direction of Kosciusz- 
ko as engineer, and so connected as to form one 
system of defense, which was believed to be impreg- 
nable.” Similarly, General Armstrong wrote: “Kos- 
ciuszko’s merit lies in this, that he gave the fortifica- 
tions such strength that they frightened the enemy 
from all temptation of even trying to take the High- 
lands.” 

It was at West Point that Kosciuszko’s noble 
traits of character, besides his technical knowledge, 
found fuller expression. He was a quiet and a modest 
man. He spent his spare moments by working in his 
little garden, thus intermingling diversion with medi- 
tation. His quiet and frugal life made it possible for 
him to save something even out of his meagre allow- 
ance. It was discovered that he used his savings to 
buy food for the English prisoners, who not infre- 

(Please turn to page 4) 


KOSCIUSZKO’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 3) 
quently were badly off — to put it mildly. Such a 
character could not help but inspire respect and de- 
votion from those with whom Kosciuszko came in 
contact. He was “in accord with the spirit of our 
people!” 

We find a reflection of Kosciuszko’s noble deeds 
in an incident that took place many years later and 
far away. A Pole 
fell sick of fever 
in Australia. An 
English shop- 
keeper took him 
into his home and 
took care of him 
tenderly, as of 
his own son. for 
the reason that 
he was a Pole — 
a compatriot of 
the man who had 
saved the life of 
that English- 
man’s grandfa- 
ther when the 
latter was starv- 
ing at West 
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war. When the 
campaign turned 
into guerrilla 
warfare, as very 
often was the case, Kosciuszko disregarded his rank 
and fought with the rest as a common soldier. 

The nature of the terrain, the character of the 
campaign and the rank and position of Kosciuszko 
were such that there was no occasion for conspicu- 
ous distinction, yet plenty of room for hard work, 
resourcefulness, ingenuity, quick decision — all of 
which were indispensable to the success of the cam- 
paign as a whole. 

Kosciuszko was the first foreign soldier of distinc- 
tion to heed the call of freedom and cross the stormy 
seas. He came not because he sought fortune or 
hated the English, but because he loved freedom. 

Kosciuszko was an American in spirit through 
and through. He did not mind beginning at the bot- 
tom. He borrowed money to pay for his transporta- 
tion to America, took a barge down the Vistula to 
Danzig, and then somehow or other made his way to 
France and from there to America. Tradition says 
he presented himself to Washington, who inquired: 
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Facsimile of Kosciuszko's letter to the wife of Gen. A. W. White at Philadelphia, April 1798 


“And what can you do?” “Try me, I am willing to 
do anything,” was Kosciuszko’s reply. This is merely 
a tradition, not borne out by historical facts; and yet 
it is so characteristic of Kosciuszko that somebody 
just had to invent it to make the story of Kosciuszko 
complete. 

Kosciuszko did not announce himself by any as- 
sumed title or name, although that was fashionable; 
he did not ask for 
any rank, did not 
demand any pay. 
He was given the 
rank of Colonel- 
Engineer and 
never asked for 
promotion. Gen- 
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the plain Ameri- 
can title of “Mr. 
Kosciuszko”. Ev- 
idently Kosciusz- 
ko liked it. He 
went from task 
to task, doing his 
work quietly and 
efficiently. Being 
a military engi- 
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what he did, he 
had no chance for 
a brilliant per- 
sonal distinction ; 
his business was 
to make it pos- 
sible for the com- 
manding general 


to win victories, 
Aare 2 to prevent de- 
feats. Washing- 


ton called him “a 
gentleman of sci- 
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ence and merit.” 

In his love of freedom Kosciuszko was consistent. 
While in Virginia he saw slavery at close quarters, 
His sensitive soul must have rebelled, but he said 
nothing. The fight was then going on for a different 
kind of freedom. Yet Jefferson, his friend, perceived 
this and as early as 1778 wrote of Kosciuszko: “He 
is as pure a son of liberty as I have ever known, and 
of that liberty which is to go to all.” Prior to his 
leaving America for the second, and the last time 
Kosciuszko left his will with Thomas Jefferson — a 
will that shall forever shine like a precious pearl by 
the stony path of human progress. In it he antici- 
pated a broader scope of freedom that was to come 
in America. He wanted the negroes to be free, happy 
and useful. 

At the end of the war Kosciuszko was given the 
rank of Brigadier-General as a reward for his “long, 
faithful, and honorable services” — as the recom- 

(Please turn to page 8) 


CAPTIVE POLES with HEADS UNBOWED 


By MARION MOORE COLEMAN 


ie TO the present, nothing that has been re- 
ported in the course of this war has so stirred 
the American heart or so aroused American admira- 
tion as the conduct of the people of London and 
Plymouth and Coventry in the face of the nightly 
rain of fire and steel visited on their homes by the 
Luftwaffe in the year 1941. Yet, if the full truth were 
known and the whole heroic story reported, the con- 
duct of another body of people in the agony of this 
war would stir the American heart no less power- 
fully and arouse America’s admiration no less gen- 
erously. These other people are the Polish prisoners. 
civilian and military, who for one reason or another 
have been held in bondage for the past two and a half 
years over the face of all Europe and Asia, from 
Siberia and the desolate borders of Mongolia to the 
westernmost rim of France. 

These far-scattered hosts of Poland, victims of a 
tempest they had no part in loosing on the world. 
have demonstrated in a manner inspiring to behold 
the greatness of which human nature is capable. 
They are the martyr-heroes of our century. Called 
upon not merely — as were the people of London and 
Plymouth and Coventry — to defend their own fire- 
sides and soil, but actually to defend the very hu- 
manity in their own natures itself, they have not 
failed. and for this all mankind should pay them a 
rich measure of gratitude. 

Consider what took place in the lives of the Poles 
now held in captivity in Europe and Asia after the 
tragic collapse of Europe in September 1939, For 
these people, hundreds of thousands of them, life 
presented itself suddenly in the raw. Daily living be- 
came a basic, elemental struggle, a conflict between 
two elements, mutually hostile: the man within, on 
the one hand, and the circumstances outside, on the 
other. The environment surrounding each individual 
was almost unrelievedly hard, forbidding, and even 
debasing, and if the Pole had accepted it his very 
humanity itself would quickly have been destroyed, 
as his captors, in many cases, wished it to be. But 
the Pole never accepted his environment. The sound 
and wholesome elements so characteristic of the 
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Christmas Card sent by Polish prisoners {OFLAG II E, Germany) 


Chapel built by Polish prisoners 


Polish nature became dominant at once and he re- 
sisted, with every resource of cunning and strength. 
What is more wonderful, the Polish prisoner not 
only resisted, but actually sterilized, one might say, 
the environment about him, draining it of its power 
to poison him and making it over by some alchemy 
peculiarly his own into an instrument of good. It 
has been and still is an inspiring spectacle, to see the 
Polish prisoner demonstrate for all of us vicariously 
the truth that twentieth century man has not gone 
soft, but that he still is the repository of magnificent 
spiritual resources. 

It is always a moving sight to watch a man start 
at the bottom of life’s ladder and make something of 
himself. How much more moving is it to watch a 
man who has suddenly and violently and through 
no fault of his own been robbed of everything, in- 
cluding his very country, reconstruct out of elements 
hitherto unfamiliar to him and often repulsive, not 
only a personal life of his own but also a society 
about himself in which he may enjoy the satisfaction 
of working and associating with his fellow men. 
Yet this is what the Polish prisoners have done 
everywhere, to the amazement even of their own 


(Please turn to page 8) 
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"Introductorium...” by John of Glogowa, 3rd Edition, Cracow, 1518 


i THE age of great geographical discoveries, 

Poland was in close cultural contact with Western 
Europe, of which it could almost be said to form 
an integral part. So it is small wonder that news of 
the discovery of the New World was not long in 
reaching Polish intellectuals. 

The earliest mention of the New World in books 
of Polish origin occurs in a geographical treatise by 
John of Glogowa of the University of Cracow, en- 
titled Introductorium Compendiosum in Tractatum Shere 
Materialis magistri Joannis de Sacrobusto, published in 
Cracow in 1506. 

That scraps of information regarding Portuguese 
discoveries were also reaching Cracow in the early 
years of the 16th century, is indicated by a marginal 
note on an anonymous geographical treatise, a val- 
able manuscript stolen now by the Germans from 
the Jagiellonian library at Cracow. It probably dates 
back to 1501-1505, and has been attributed to John 
of Glogowa. It reads: “Besides there are numerous 
islands about which men know very little. One of 
them was discovered by the King of Portugal in 


1 ielski, soldi i tleman, born about 
Marcin Bielski, soldier and genticman, porn abo) 
1495 in a village of Western Poland, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having been the first Polish humanist to 
use the vernacular in his published writings. It is 
to this loose, uncritical compilation, in which fact 
and fable are curiously mingled, that one must go 
for the first mention of 
America in the Polish ver- 
nacular. It is also the earli- 
est of the Polonica America- 
na to make mention of Co- 

lumbus. 

The first edition of Biel- 
skis Chronicle was pub- 
lished in Cracow in 1551. Its 
title-page bore the legend: 
“A Chronicle of the whole 
world, divided into six ages 
and four Monarchies, with a 
new Cosmography with di- 
verse Kingdoms, Heathen, 
Jewish and Christian, with 
the Sybils and their prophe- 
cies, written in Polish, with 
images.” 

In the text of the cosmog- 
raphy there is a paragraph 
headed: “The most impor- 
tant sea islands in the world 
which will often be men- 
tioned here.” A translation 
that seeks to preserve the 
quaint phrasing and punctua- 
tion of the original follows: 

“Tn the West, in the great 
sea called Ocean, there is the 
island America, which is so 
large that it is considered the 
fourth part of the world, and 
it was recently discovered by 
Americus Vespucius, a Span- 
iard, in the year of our Lord 
1497, by order of the King of 
the Spanish-Castilian king- 
dom. On that island people 
go naked. They have plenty 

of food and only bake bread 
of fish, birds, and game. They 
eat immoderately both dur- 
ing the day and at night. 
They fight with those who 
speak another language. They shoot from si 
pointing their arrows as well as their spears w1 ; 
fish-bones, for there is no iron there. They breed 
like animals and anyone may have a woman who is 
to his liking. Of cotton, they make nets in Mrk 
having tied them to four trees, they lie as in lee 
Of gold and precious stones there is plenty, to w x 
they attach no value. Birds’ feathers of variegate 
Crta nah e e ae ne . . A N 
Compiled from “Early Polish Americana” — A Bibliographical Sudy by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. With an Appendix: A Legendary Prede 
cessor of Columbus. New York. "New York Public Library, 1937. 


1501, while waging war. This island was very rich 
in pepper, musc, spices, gold and silver and precious 
stones...” 

The earliest work, under a Cracow imprint, con- 
taining an unmistakable reference to America, is 
Introductio in Ptolomei Cosmographiam, by John of 
Stobnica, first published in 
IS, 

In the “Introductio” Stob- 
nica refers thus to the new 
continent: “Not only the 
aforementioned three parts 
(of the earth) are now better 
known, but another, a fourth 
part, has been discovered by 
Americus Vespucius, a man 
of sagacious mind, which 
part it is proposed to name 
after its discoverer Ameri- 
cus: Amerigo, that is the 
land of Americus, or Amer- 
ica.” Stobnica thus gave cur- 
rency to the idea that the 
New World was discovered 
by Vespucci — a belief that 
persisted in Poland for years, 
indeed until the middle of 
the century, when Marcin 
Bielski published his chron- 
icle of the world. It may be 
noted in passing that even 
Copernicus apparently held 
to this popular fallacy. 

The interest of Stobnica’s 
work is due, aside from the 
references to America, to the 
presence of two maps, rough 
woodcuts representing the 
Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres. On the map of the 
latter the New World is 
shown as a continuous body 
of land with an isthmus join- 
ing North and South Amer- 
ica. This map is an important 
and very rare cartographical 
work relating to America. 

The third place in the list 

of Polish Americana belongs 
to the edition of Sacrobosco’s 
famous treatise on spheric | 
astronomy, with a commentary by Matthew of \ 
Szamotuly, printed in Cracow in 1522, His account 
of the New World agrees substantially with that 
given by Stobnica. Vespucci is still the discoverer | 
of America, and Columbus’s name is not mentioned. 
An historian of the University of Cracow speaks of 
Matthew of Szamotuly as a famous philosopher and 
mathematician. 


Bielski's Chronicle, 3 pation, Cracow, 1564 
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colors is what they are fond of, and their chiefs wear 
these like beautiful gold brocade. In water they 
swim excellently which is not surprising. They live 
to be a hundred years old. There are in that region 
other islands called Cambales, Nigrite, Antiglie.” — 

In the chronicle proper T aero eae is 

upon again, under the year : 
ee ade Emanuel, King of Portugal, sent 
two able men learned in astronomy into the ere 
sea, which is called Oceanus, one to sail S i 
the other westwards, their ships being H 
with provisions for three years. And the one sal oe 
eastward was Christopher Columbus, a native z 
Venice, who sailed so far under the earth that he 
beheld the Antarctic Pole, which we never see veg 
there is neither day nor night there, but an ever es 
ing dawn, as it were. He found there various peop fe 
on islands, another world it would seem. Some y o 
go naked, others who i a E seen be- 
eople who eat each other. a 

eae CS of the chronicle appeared in aa 
a third in 1564. There is a description of ee 
not mentioned in the first edition and instead ig we 
brief passages on the New World, an extensive sec 
tion of the chronicle is devoted to it. 
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KOSCIUSZKO’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 4) 


mendation of Washington stated. Washington told 
Congress of “his merit and services from the con- 
current testimony of all who knew him.” Now he 
belonged to a category of officers second only to 
Washington and Greene; and on that basis, together 
with others, he was given by Congress a tract of 
land, on which Columbus, the capital of Ohio, now 
chiefly stands. He was also one of the three dis- 
tinguished foreigners to be chosen members of the 
“Society of the Cincinnati.” 

When William Henry Harrison, then a Represen- 
tative from Ohio, heard of the death of Kosciuszko, 
he introduced a resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 20, 1818, asking for a public 
expression of respect “for the memory of General 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko, formerly an officer in the ser- 
vice of the United States, and the uniform and dis- 
tinguished friend of liberty and the rights of man.” 


In the support of his resolution he made these obser- 
vations, among others: 

“He was remarked, throughout his service, for all 
the qualities which adorn the human character. He 
was idolized by the soldiers for his bravery, and be- 
loved and respected by the officers for the goodness 
of his heart, and the great qualities of his mind... 

“Such was the man, sir, for whose memory I ask 
from an American Congress a slight tribute of re- 
spect. Not, sir, to perpetuate his fame — but our 
gratitude. His fame will last as long as liberty re- 
mains upon the earth; as long as a votary offers in- 
cense upon her altar, the name of Kosciuszko will be 
invoked. And if, by the common consent of the 
world, a temple shall be erected to those who have 
rendered most service to mankind, if the statue of 
our great countryman shall occupy the place of the 
“Most Worthy” that of Kosciuszko will be found by 
his side, and the wreath of laurel will be entwined 
with the palm of virtue to adorn his brow.” 


CAPTIVE POLES 


(Continued from page 5) 


more fortunately placed fellow-countrymen. Thus, 
when the Polish journalist Ksawery Pruszynski was 
sent from London to Russia to report on the Poles 
there who, up to the signing of the July pact of 1941, 
had been held in prison camps, he could scarcely 
believe the evidence of his senses, as he went from 
one group of his fellow-countrymen to another. In 
every place he visited Pruszynski was amazed to 
discover that not for a moment had the prisoners 
permitted their minds and spirits to reflect the con- 
dition of their bodies. Here an old comrade-in-arms 
of Marshal Pilsudski, a veteran of the war that in 
1918 won Poland its independence, far from being 
dismayed at the spectacle of his life work in ruins, 
was writing poems shot through with faith in the 
future. Here a famous economist who had taken 
religion rather casually in happier times, had found, 
in the long months of his imprisonment, a new under- 
standing of the spiritual forces undergirding human 
life and even a new faith in God. In another place, 
masses of semi-illiterate young country boys from 
the backward regions of the eastern border of Poland 
had been profiting immeasurably from their first 
contact in all their lives with men of learning and 
refinement, as they attended the “university” estab- 
lished, without equipment save a desire to serve 
their less fortunate fellow-countrymen, by a handful 
of doctors and professors who were themselves 
prisoners. 


From every prison in all of Europe and Asia in 
which the Poles are to be found have come by devi- 
ous routes to their friends outside the most exquisite 


WITH HEADS UNBOWED 


specimens of handwork, pathetic, but heroic, testi- 
monials of the eternal, uncrushable will of the Pole 
to create. There have been original songs that the 
prisoners have written themselves for special holiday 
festivities, when the only thing they had to make the 
occasion festive was what they could remember from 
some happier past. Inscribed on whatever fragment 
of paper was at hand, such songs have heen illus- 
trated and embellished with designs suggested some- 
times by the immediate present, more often by folk 
motives from the homeland. There have come holi- 
day greetings adorned with some crude but striking 
design that had its origin in Podolia or Lowicz or 
in the Carpathians or Tatras. Fragments of simple 
verse, letters to mother or wife or son written in 
heartbreakingly tender poetry have come out, and 
messages of thanks for gifts of clothing or food in 
cards decorated in the most original manner with 
tiny scraps of the very materials that had been sent 
them, or with minute fragments of other prosaic 
material that happened to be about and that only a 
man in the extremity of need would find worthy of 
his artistry. 


Like the ancient prisoners of the Pharaohs, the 
Polish prisoners of today have been obliged to make 
bricks without straw. They have done it, and in the 
doing have saved themselves for the future. It is not 
too much to say that their example has gone a long 
way toward saving that very future itself for us all. 


The world owes the Polish prisoners a debt of 
gratitude that can scarcely be measured. The debt 
should be paid. To pay it is one of the great and 
worthy causes of our time. 


“ZIVILBANDE” Some pages from a personal record 


By MGR. ZYGMUNT KACZYNSKI 


A R the occupation of Poland, all administra- 
tive authority passed into the hands of the 
Gestapo. Then followed the unrestrained looting of 
storehouses, business establishments and homes. 
Vans and lorries would drive up to private houses 
and furniture, clothes, provisions, etc., were carried 
off by the Gestapo without any formality or excuse. 
Conditions actu- 
ally amounted to 
the abolition of 
all private prop- 
erty rights as far 
as Poles were 
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plained to the 
military gover- 
nor, General Von 
Cohensausen. 
The old general 
was apparently 
not yet used to 
the methods of 
the Gestapo, for 
he sometimes ex- Frack-Hemde 
pressed quite for- n 
cibly what he 
thought of the 
institution which 
spied on officers 
and denounced 
some of them for 
insufficient Nazi 
ardor. “Das ist 
eine Zivilbande” — 
he used to say. 
When the Gesta- 
po chief, Meisinger, heard about it, there was an 
infernal row between him and the general. Finally 
the Gestapo applied to the all-powerful Himmler for 
the removal of the general. He was eventually re- 
placed by General Neumann, a weak man who com- 
plied with every wish of the Gestapo. 

In December 1939 I went to look for a friend 
whom I believed to be staying at No. 16 Aleja Szu- 
cha, one of the new avenues in the modern part of 
Warsaw. When I arrived, I was surprised to see a 
number of cars and a strong guard in front of the 
house. I rang the bell but the house porter did not 
answer it, so I passed through the gate and went 
straight to the inner court. In the center of the 
courtyard were many freshly dug ditches and a large 
heap of lime. A man was pouring water over the 
lime. I enquired after my friend and even before he 
replied I saw fear in his eyes. In a few broken sen- 
tences he told me that there were only Gestapo 
agents living in the house and he advised me to leave 
as quickly as possible. When I looked questioningly 
at the ditches, he said that they were used for bury- 
ing the victims of German executions. I had guessed 
as much. 
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Hiermit erteile ich Ihnen diedevisenrecht- 
liche Genehmigung zur Mitnahme des aus 
nebenstehender Aufstellung ersichtlichen 
Umnzugsgutes in das Ausland. 

Diese Genehmigung tritt nach 3 Monaten 
ausser Kraft. 


Hemde mit entsprechenden Kragen 


GRAFT! GRAFT! GRAFT! 
Although Poles deported by the Germans were allowed to take with them only one suitcase 
with the barest necessities, a little palm oil in the shape of eighty American Dollars instantly 
produced this permit to leave Poland taking a complete wardrobe, including evening clothes 
and tuxedo, twelve suits, fur coats and great coats, three dozen shirts, 3 dozen pairs of 
hose, 30 ties and everything else on the same scale. 


There were other torture chambers and places of 
burial in the Parliament building on Wiejska Street 
and in the Citadel. The Gestapo had its headquarters 
in the Citadel. Executions were carried out without 
any form of trial. Suspicion, rumor or report were 
sufficient ground for an arrest and for questioning 
accompanied by the most horrible torture of which 
the most fre- 
quent was pour- 
ing water on the 
victim during a 
severe frost. In 
this“‘white death” 
the victim grad- 
ually turned into 
a statue of ice. 
Ome of my 
friends, the au- 
thor of a book 
about Nazism, 
went insane 
when he was told 
in prison that he 
was condemned 
to the “white 
death.” 


The Nazis 
knew no bounds 
in their insatiable 
lust for murder. 
Their aim was 
not merely terror 
and intimidation, 
but also the ex- 
termination of 
the Polish nation. 

In the village 
of Anin near 
Warsaw a fight occurred between some men who 
had been drinking and a German policeman. The 
German was accidentally killed. On the night of the 
same day, 120 men and boys, some fourteen and 
sixteen years old, were arrested. They were dragged 
out of their beds in the middle of the night and taken 
to a railway tunnel. Without trial or questioning 
they were mowed down by machine gun fire. The 
owner of the bar in which the incident occurred was 
hung in front of his own doorway and his body re- 
mained left hanging till it fell. This horrible sight 
was meant as a warning to the population. 

In some cases people were massacred even with- 
out such a flimsy excuse. Whole villages were sur- 
rounded at night and peasants were shot by the 
light of police-car headlights. The Gestapo, the S.A. 
and the S.S. vied with one another in their cruelty. 

I once asked a German army chaplain to explain 
the reasons for such ferocity. He said: 

“It’s simply the result of education along Nazi 
party lines. The suppression of conscience is the 
main aim of Nazi education. Great pains are taken 
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to make young Germans indifferent to the suffering 
of others and to remove every trace of pity, an emo- 
tion considered unworthy of a good party member. 
Blind obedience and brutality are the only two Nazi 
virtues.” 


Besides open looting, the Gestapo and the storm 
troopers took gifts and bribes on every imaginable 
occasion. They admitted that as they did not expect 
to remain in Poland for ever, they wanted to make 
profits while it was possible. 


Passes for travel to Germany, passports, permits 
and ration cards for alcohol, petrol, oil, etc., could be 
obtained only by bribery. The “Volksdeutsche”, per- 
sons of German descent who had been living in Po- 
land for some time, were in close contact with the 
Gestapo and purchased all kinds of favors for their 
clients. Such transactions were usually carried out 
in night clubs to which Gestapo men came with 
official forms and stamps in their pockets. After the 
“business transaction” the evening was spent in eat- 
ing and drinking at the expense of the briber. Some 
of these orgies lasted until morning. 


The higher authorities were well aware of these 
practices, and of the corruption of the Gestapo off- 
cers, for the Nazi system provides for spying on its 
own members as well as on outsiders. Yet the Gesta- 
po chiefs seemed not to mind the corruption. Besides, 
they were merely carrying out the order “Get rich!” 
Only when a Gestapo agent got more bribes than 


the others, and thus aroused their jealousy, would 
he be arrested for several days. In March 1940, the 
whole staff of the passport office of Governor-Gen- 
eral Frank was arrested after a special delegate 
from Berlin had carried out an investigation. 


The Germans knew no moral rules, but were guid- 
ed by brutality and selfishness alone. Even their 
faith in the Fuehrer had no moral quality, nor was it 
based on any high principle. Many of the members 
of the Party knew neither the elements of its ideolo- 
gy nor its principles. The leading incentive was a 
hope to see the realization of Hitler’s promises, cul- 
minating in the conquest of the whole world over 
which the Germans would become the Herrenvolk, 
and enjoy all earthly pleasures after the war at the 
expense of the “inferior” nations. 


This vision of future happiness, recalling the Mo- 
hammedan notion of paradise, forms a strong link 
between all Germans and spurs them on to great 
efforts. After countless conversations with Germans 
of all classes, both Nazis and non-party people, I am 
convinced that most of them believe that Hitler’s 
prophecies will come true, and that they will share 
in the spoils of victory. Many former opponents of 
Hitler, socialists and members of the former Catholic 
Centre Party, passed over to his side after the first 
German war successes. They were fascinated by the 
idea of German greatness, the special part reserved 
for the German race and the benefits to be derived 
from world domination. 


POLAND 


Her sable pointing pines stab leaden skies, 


Making great files of mourners in her snows. 

Her tortured plains lie purpled in their dusk, 
Whilst anguished cries pierce silent requiem. 

Her shambled towns and villages—their homes— 
Wreathe palling incense, black against the stars, 
For those who called her name and calling died; 
For those who call her name and calling live 

To light sad souls from fires of shattered hearths, 
Temper their weapons in a vale of tears, 

Keep their bleak vigil, clean, until the dawn 
Gives light to her proud eagle’s homing flight, 
Spreading his wings, in vengeance, at long last, 
Silver, rededicate upon new scarlet fields. 


— A. Edward Farmer 
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AMERICA SPEAKS TO POLAND 
(Continued from page 2) 


A world society built to such specifications as 
these may seem unattainable. Considered in the 
abstract, it seems an Utopian dream. But is it 
any more fantastic than the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was more than a century and a half ago? Is it 
any more tenuous than were the provisions of the 
Polish Constitution, when the document was written 
in 1791? Is it not but a description of the way of life 
for which man has been groping down the whole 
long corridor of history? 


This is a war for the common man’s way of life. 
It is no mere coincidence that Poland and the United 
States should find themselves shoulder to shoulder 
in such a struggle. The love of freedom runs deep 
within us. It is embedded in the tradition of both our 
people. We salute the flag today not only as a na- 
tional emblem but as a symbol of those principles of 
human rights which Americans, Poles, and freedom 
loving people all over the world are pledged by war 
to defend, and by peace to preserve. 


LETTER FROM A POLISH SAILOR 


HILE on leave | 

am trying to write 
a few lines about our life 
at sea and in Great Bri- 
tain. Men in other 
branches of Polish ser- 
vice have written about 
their activities; almost 
nothing has been said 

CONVOY! about our Navy. 

To a certain extent it 
is our own fault, but it is not due to laziness as some 
may think but to lack of time. Anyone who knows 
the sea, knows how little leisure sailors have and 
how hard they work at all times and in all weathers, 
Sundays and holidays too. 

After months of toil we sometimes get a day off, 
or a few hours rest. When in port there are always 
minor repairs to be made, indeed, anything that can 
be done without going into dry dock. But we all 
work with a will for the good of the cause. We all 
remain at our posts as did our comrades while de- 
fending the Westerplatte, Hel, Gdynia and Oksywie. 
They upheld the banner of freedom and so do we! 

According to Goebbels we have been 
sunk several times, but we are still go- 
ing quietly about our business. Nep- 
tune is kind to us and his mermaids 
love us so well that they escort us back 
to the surface of the sea. German pa- 
pers recently reported that the crew of 
a Polish destroyer did not want to leave 
their sinking ship. Only the ship was 
not sinking and instead of leaving it the 
crew sent two Dornier planes to the 
bottom of the sea. We had been hit, it 
is true, but the damage was slight and 
the only one of our men who was 


wounded is already back at his post. "Sop CoBER” 


He was almost glad he had been wound- 


THE SHIP'S MASCOT (O.R.P. "BLYSKAWICA") 


ed for, when convalescing in a British 
hospital, he not only put on weight but 
fell in love with one of the nurses. We 
used to envy the long letters he got 
from her. We always yearn for letters, 
especially long ones from pretty girls. 
You should see the Polish sailors off 
duty, they sit with dictionaries in their 
hands trying to write letters to sweet- 
hearts or friends. They sometimes take 
several hours in writing but there is 
nothing routine about them. 

Letters we write to our British 
friends improve our English. Of course 
we make mistakes but they are al- 
ways overlooked, especially by the 
fair sex. They seem to admire our 
boys a lot. Indeed, an English woman 
admitted to me that she never re- 
ceived such letters from Englishmen. 
She said Poles wrote such lovely 
letters, so vivid and written with so 
much color and humor that she read 
them over and over again and could 
not believe they were written by 
men whose knowledge of English is 
so very limited. 

When at sea nearly all our time is 
spent guarding convoys — rather a 
tedious job because the convoys 
travel at such slow speed and we 
are at sea for many days. After the 
first few days all fresh food and bread 
is eaten up and for lack of space no 
more bread can be baked. So we fall 

(Please turn to page 12) 
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back on sea biscuit and 
canned foods. When the 
weather is too rough in 
winter for the cooks to 
cook, it is sea biscuit 
morning, noon and night. 
One gets used to it. 

But convoying has its 
exciting moments. It al- 
ways takes you through 
the most dangerous wa- 


ters. Submarines lie in wait to send their torpedoes 
through the escorting destroyers to sink the ships 
carrying tanks and planes and ammunition for which 
Russia is waiting. Detectors that tell of the approach 
of an undersea boat, or even of a mine, are watched 
night and day. The sea and the sky are scanned for 
enemy raiders or aircraft. Those on watch must 
stand the cold splash of waves breaking over our 
bow on the relentless drive of the wind, steady at 
times or in gusts that take your breath away. Then 
a destroyer is no pleasure yacht or ocean liner. It 
rolls and pitches and is thrown about like a cork in 
a cauldron of boiling water. If at the same time the 
captain is trying to dodge torpedoes or bombs or we 
are being shelled — well, we do our best to load the 
guns and shoot as well as we can, holding on for 
dear life to anything solid on board. 

But the men on decks are better off than the oil 
stokers below. They work almost naked at tempera- 
tures of 130 and more. 1f any water comes through 
on to the hot machines it changes into steam, so 
portholes can be opened only on the sheltered side. 
But at night everything is closed tight so that no 
ray of light can escape, then the heat is terrific. 

When an S. O. S. reaches us, we race at full speed 
to the spot to pick up survivors. In a bad sea when 
the ship is being tossed about by the waves it is not 
easy to launch boats and valuable lives are some- 
times lost, but the traditions of the sea are strong 
and no one hesitates to go to the rescue and save 
those in peril on the sea, be they friend or foe. 

Sometimes after spending four hours on the watch 


NO CUT IN! 


a sailor is asleep in his hammock, slung in the am- 
munition compartment or in the deep well where 
engines throb, and a powerful explosion rocks the 
vessel. Then he does not know whether we have 
been hit by a torpedo or a bomb or whether one of 
our own depth charges has been dropped on a lurk- 
ing submarine. 

Officers and sailors share the same dangers under 
the white and red ensign surcharged with the white 
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eagle of Poland. They respect and love one another. 
Often I have seen tears in their eyes when they bid 
each other farewell on their transfer to another ves- 
sel. A landsman might be surprised to see tears on 
these weather beaten faces, but they well. uncon- 
sciously, from eyes that have faced common dangers. 
The sailors look upon their officers as older brothers 
to be obeyed. The officers know they can trust the 
sailors and count on them, no matter what happens. 

Poland's navy today is larger than it ever has been 
in the history of our country, thanks to replacements 
of vessels lost and addi- 
tions made by Great 
Britain and the United 
States. Poland may 
have neglected her navy 
in the past, she must 
never do so again, for 
her navy serves her 
well. 


— STANISLAW 
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